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FOOD AND TRANSPORT IN FRANCE 


" MOINS que la guerre ne se termine avant la fin de l’année, ce 

n’est qu’au printemps prochain que l’on passera de la phase de 
démarrage a la phase de reconstruction”, wrote La France Libre on 
Dec. 15, 1944. Reconstruction cannot begin in France, or any liberated 
country, until the minimum needs of the people are met, until they have 
cnough food to make them physically and mentally fit for work. At the 
same time long-term reconstruction cannot wait, France is eager to 
regain her place among the Great Powers, and has the industrial equip- 
ment to start now. She needs raw materials, but she also needs food, 
and above all she needs transport, which is vital both for immediate 
relief and for economic reconstruction. Thus the period of transition 
from démarrage to permanent reconstruction means a conflict of short- 
term and long-term demands, with transport as the common factor. 
The Provisional Government of France has had to embark on its policy 
of long-term reconstruction faced with completely inadequate transport 
and with many of the initial problems of rehabilitation still unsolved. 
This may or may not be inevitable, but it is certain that until the 
primary needs of the French people are met, economic recovery cannot 
proceed satisfactorily. 

Throughout the winter the public in Great Britain have been well- 
informed as to the gravity of the situation in France by articles in the 
press based for the most part on personal experience. Even when 
allowances are made for the diversity of conditions in different localities, 
and particularly between urban and rural districts, the reports have 
been—to put it mildly—disquieting, and have led to searching and 
constructive criticism. Responsible journals have stressed both the 
need for immediate action and the political implications of the problem, 
for, as they have pointed out, if the British people failed to support 
friendly words with deeds at this critical period, the future of Anglo- 
French relations would probably suffer. These views have also been 
expressed in Parliament, and were reinforced with concrete proposals 
for easing the situation during the debate on the liberated countries 
which took place in the House of Commons on March 28-29. There 
the problem of France was fully related to that of the liberated countries 
as a whole and to the demands of the military situation, and two pro- 
posals were made: Petty Officer Herbert suggested that little ships 
should be organized to undertake a Dunkirk in reverse and take food to 
Europe, and Sir Arthur Salter urged the need for a Supreme Recon- 
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struction Council to be set up at once. Mr. Attlee, who had recently 
returned from the Continent, showed in his reply to the debate that the 
Government shared the anxiety of Members and had released goo,000 
tons of food from British stocks for Europe. He made it quite clear 
that responsibility for supplies rested primarily with S.H.A.E.F., but 
that their duty was limited ‘to the provision of what is, essentially, an 
austerity standard ... not adopted out of meanness, but because 
military affairs must come first’’. 

S.H.A.E.F. itself issued a report on April 1 on Allied aid to France, 
which stated that “allegations of promises of supplies that were never 
fulfilled weigh light in the scales when balanced against Allied assistance 
that hasn’t been recognized, mostly because it wasn’t tallied or dis- 
closed. Unquestionably France has risen to challenge. But she has 
had able assistance”. There has been practically no comment on this 
report in the French press, although there had been plenty of criticism 
before its publication. Since some knowledge of the French attitude is 
essential for a fully objective approach to the subject a few points of 
criticism are given below. 

La France Libre (March 15) quoted a statement by M. Ramadier that 
before liberation a plan was drawn up which anticipated that the Allies 
would supply over 1 million tons of foodstuffs in the event of a success- 
ful landing, but that by Feb. 15 France had only received 219,000 tons. 
The Socialist Populaire (March 24), in an article entitled ‘““Why No 
Food?”’ gave as a major reason the fact that rehabilitation schemes had 
anticipated ‘‘un gros apport du pays allies ... malheureusement, pour 
des raisons militaires et ... diplomatiques, il attend encore...’* A 
report on the economic position of France, issued by the Conféderation 
Générale du Travail in March stated that France was still looked upon 
by her Anglo-Saxon allies primarily as a battleground and a strategic 
route. She had been promised 400 thousand tons of coal monthly, but 
had so far only received 100 thousand tons. (S.H.A.E.F. stated that 
from early June until Feb. 21 over 700,000 tons had been imported into 
the continent, of which about 180,000 tons were diverted to French 
civilian relief). An outspoken article in Combat (Feb. 6) headed “‘France 
does not ask for charity” criticized the transport situation, for which, 
since the Allied command controlled the railways, neither the Pro- 
visional Government nor the S.N.C.F. could be considered responsible. 
‘*We should point out,” it said, “‘that if the French are suffering from 
hunger to a dangerous degree, if the French have not received a single 
ounce of fuel all winter, if a great number of our factories are not work- 
ing, it is because the American Army is using our trains and coal. It 
would be much better for us if the U.S. imported their own engines, 
wagons, and coal rather than ‘help’.” These samples of unofficial 
French viewpoints substantiate British fears of a deterioration in future 
Anglo-French relations and indicate that reports of French disillusion 
and distaste for what is sometimes called the ‘American occupation” are 
not altogether exaggerated. The fact that the most outspoken criticism 
comes only from the Left or that it makes sweeping (and possibly 

1 The omission dots are in the original text, 
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inaccurate) Statements, does not destroy its value as an index to current 
opinion. 

On the Government side M. Mendes-France (then Minister of 
National Economy) gave a more optimistic picture of the economic 
situation in a broadcast on March 24. He noted signs of revival in the 
increasing number of loaded railway trucks and of ships unloading at 
the ports, and the fall in the number of unemployed. The official 
Cahiers d’Information gave details of Allied aid and of the lend-lease 
agreements of Feb. 28, at the same time drawing attention to the aid 
(valued at an average of 3 milliard francs a month) which France had 
given to her American allies. 

Uneasiness about conditions in France has not been confined to this 
side of the Atlantic. In January the Vice-Chairman of the U.S. War 
Production Board told a press conference that there had been “‘a lack 
of understanding of the realities of the French problem’’, and that it 
was essential to find ways of helping the French people to get enough 
food and fuel. That there is sympathy for the French people need hardly 
be stressed: the French appreciate this, particularly when it takes a 
practical form based on understanding of the need for mutual aid rather 
than on sentiment which savours of charity. France has received mili- 
tary supplies under lend-lease, and under the terms of the new Lend- 
Lease Agreement of Feb. 28 will continue to receive raw materials for 
war use and essential civilian supplies, food, petroleum, locomotives, 
railway trucks, merchant ships, etc. If she wishes she will receive un- 
delivered balances of these supplies after the President of the United 
States has determined that they are no longer necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. At the same time France will continue to furnish sup- 
plies and services for the common war-effort under reverse lend-lease. 
The signing of this agreement justifies a more optimistic outlook for the 
future, and by its recognition of France’s contribution to the Allied 
cause has helped to clear the air. At the same time it does not bring 
immediate relief from the day to day troubles of shipping, transport, and 
food, which, in spite of Allied aid, are still considerable. 

The rations in France at the end of March gave 1,350 calories daily 
per person,’ as against 1,550 in Belgium, and 1,800 in liberated Holland 

the French rations were not always honoured. Ever since D-day 
there have been tremendous local divergencies between rich food- 
producing country districts and the big cities, particularly Paris, and 
the Mediterranean towns; there is also diversity between the rations of 
individuals according to whether they are rich enough to buy food in 
the Black Market or not. Medical statistics show that the peak periods 
of privation in France were the winters of 1940 and 1944-45. Reasons 
for the deterioration in the food situation since liberation present them- 
selves readily enough. Firstly, the winter was exceptionally cold and 
paralysed what little transport was available; secondly, the rapid 
advance of the armies increased the military supply problem, which 
was further accentuated by Rundstedt’s counter-offensive in December; 
thirdly, the “twin peaks” of the Allied offensive in the West and the 

1 Heavy workers and coalminers get extra rations, 
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Pacific coincided, thus aggravating the shipping problém. Against 
these three major difficulties, however, can be set the fact that the 
Germans retreated so rapidly that they were not able to carry off or 
wreck large quantities of stock, and that apart from Normandy, 
Brittany, and the Vosges regions there was comparatively little wide- 
spread devastation. It has been estimated that during the occupation 
the Germans consumed at least 30 per cent of France’s food production;' 
therefore, since the Allied armies were practically self-supporting,’ the 
removal of the occupying forces before the harvest should have meant 
that there was some improvement in the amount of food available for 
the country as a whole. 

Before the war France was practically self-supporting in food, apart 
from cocoa, coffee, rice, and edible oils. During the occupation pro- 
duction declined, though by exactly how much is not known. A French 
source states that the number of beef cattle has decreased. by more than 
a quarter, sheep by more than a third, and pigs by more than a half. 
The International Red Cross estimates the total decrease at about 13 
per cent, and gives an estimated decrease in weight of 27 per cent per 
head. Yet another estimate gives, by 1943, a decline of 65 per cent in 
pigs, 20 per cent in sheep, and practically no decline in cattle, though it 
admits that the number of cattle was considerably reduced in the spring 
of 1944. It is definitely known that there was excessive slaughtering in 
Normandy in the autumn of 1944. The milk yield decreased con- 
siderably because of the shortage of fodder. Before the war imports of 
meat represented only a small fraction of total consumption, and the 
total of approximately 16,000 long tons of canned meat which the Allies 
imported into France between Nov. 1 and March 1 appears to compare 
favourably with normal imports. 

As regards wheat and rye the position is as follows. The average 
pre-war production was about 8 million metric tons per year. In 1943 
the harvest yielded about 7 million tons, and the 1944 harvest — reported 
to be fairly good—may reasonably be compared with the 1943 figure. 
Imports from Allied sources of about 130,000 long tons of wheat 
(including flour) between Nov. 1 and March 1 compare very favourably 
with average pre-war imports of 130,000 metric tons per year. France 
imported not more than about 13 per cent of her sugar consumption 
before the war, her home production being roughly 800,000 metric 
tons. 5.H.A.E.F. estimated that about 300,000 long tons would be pro- 
duced in 1944-45; only 3,000 tons have been imported between Nov. 1, 
1944 and March 1, 1945. In peace time France was self-sufficient in 
butter, and the reduction in butter production for 1943-44 was estimated 
to have been only about ro per cent, but because of German demands 
and the reduction in imports of edible oils and fats (particularly after 
the occupation of N. and W. Africa by the Allies) the fat situation 


' See ‘‘Les Besoins Alimentaires dans quelques Pays Européens: France’’, 
published by the Commission Mixte de Secours of the International Red Cross. 

? On April 23 M. Monnet said that France had supplied the American Armie 
with 181,000 tons of food from June to Dec. 1944. 

See The Manchester Guardian, April 24, 1945. 
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during the last year of occupation was desperate. Allied supplies of 
roughly 8,000 long tons of fats and edible oils received between Novem- 
ber and March represent a mere 1 per cent of France’s normal pre-war 
consumption of fats. 

Together with the fall in supplies during the war there has, however, 
been a fall in the basic population from about 41.87 million to 41.15 
million at the end of 1943, and of the latter figure 2.5 million were 
prisoners of war or deportees in Germany who have only recently 
started to return. It has been estimated that there were about 650,000 
civilian foreigners living in France during the occupation, and the large 
proportion of Germans among them fled with the retreating German 
troops. According to these rough figures, therefore, it appears that since 
her liberation France has until recently had a smaller population to feed, 
and that her supplies have not been considerably diminished and are no 
longer being drained away by German requisitions. On the other hand, 
several years of inadequate rations, felt particularly by the working- 
class urban population, has made continued rigours increasingly hard 
to bear. Here it is perhaps necessary to emphasize once again the 
inequality of distribution: the rural population is estimated to be about 
46 per cent of the total, of which 36 per cent are farm-workers. Thus, 
during the occupation the urban 54 per cent was dependent on the 
official rations (which were frequently not honoured) and had to rely 
on food parcels from friends in the country and the Black Market to 
supplement their rations. The food parcels were stopped after libera- 
tion, but the Black Market has remained, a legacy of the occupation. 
The individualism of the French character does not make for good 
organization and so the temptation arises to make French inefficiency 
in distribution the scape-goat for the present food situation. It seems 
quite clear, however, that the Black Market is the symptom, not the 
cause, of France’s present malady, and that the real root of the trouble 
lies in the transport situation which, in spite of Allied aid, is extremely 
grave. 

Allied and French engineers and workers have repaired roads and 
railway tracks, rebuilt bridges, and repaired locks on the canals and 
rivers. All rehabilitated railway lines north of a line running through 
Brest-Rennes-Le Mans-Paris-Vitry-Bar le Duc are, with some excep- 
tions, operated by the French, but priority is given to U.S. Army 
demands. Floods and ice restricted the use of the inland waterways in 
mid-winter and immobilized trains, but although there has been an 
improvement in the transport situation generally since the thaw at the 
beginning of February, it is evident that the weather had merely 
intensified conditions which were already bad, and that the number of 
locomotives, wagons, and lorries available to the French was completely 
inadequate. 

Jn 1939 France had about 16 thousand locomotives; she now has 
11 thousand, of which half can be operated, and of these the military 
authorities use 358. The Allies have eased the situation by import- 
ing nearly 2 thousand of their own locomotives and are endeavouring 
to hand over French locomotives completely for civilian use. France 
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now has 140,000 railway cars, compared with 500,000 in 1939. The 
Allies have brought 21,000 freight cars into the country, and Mr. Attlee 
told the House on March 28 that 10,000 wagons were on order for 
France. Ten thousand lorries have been sent from Britain and about 
6,000 have been turned over for civilian use by S.H.A.E.F. The number 
of civilian lorries available at the time of liberation was a small fraction 
of the number in use before the war and is now reduced because of the 
tyre shortage. The civilian lorry owners and drivers are profiting by the 
shortage and, as one correspondent put it, ‘‘by a tacit threat of sabotage 
are holding up the Government to ransome’’.! This state of affairs, 
which is in a way comparable to the Black Market and is indeed closely 
associated with its workings, can only be remedied by stepping up sup- 
plies to equal, or more than equal, the demand. The Allies have re- 
leased over 25,000 tyres and nearly 7,000 inner tubes to the French, and 
the synthetic rubber industry has been set a target of 180,000 tyres per 
month, two-thirds of which will go to civilian use —but this target 
obviously cannot be reached for several months. There is no shortage 
of skilled motor mechanics in France, and it has been suggested that a 
greater number of disused lorries from Britain should be sent to France; 
the argument which the Government has put forward against this is 
that Britain has sent as many lorries as she can spare. Lorries from the 
United States can only come across gradually to France because of the 
lack of shipping space. The Allies also have to consider the urgent needs 
of Holland, where, in the newly liberated areas, the provision of thousands 
of lorries for food distribution may be literally a matter of life and 
death. 

In addition to lack of vehicles in France there is an acute shortage of 
fuel. In the early days of liberation coal could not be mined because 
pit props from the Landes could not be transported to the mines in the 
north; later, coal accumulated at the pitheads because there was in- 
sufficient transport to send it where it was needed. The circle is now 
less vicious because coal production has gone up—in January it was 80 
per cent of pre-war production—and because some 700,000 tons have 
been shipped to France from Britain. The war effort has made very 
heavy demands, however, and the French have actually supplied the 
Allied armies with more coal than the Allies have sent to France. 
Allocations are divided into 6 categories: Railway, Military, Gas, 
Electric, Industry, and Domestic, and of these the railways and industry 
have received the biggest allocations. The privations of the domestic 
consumer, intensified by the cold weather, were particularly severe in 
Paris, where there was no coal for domestic heating during the winter 
and little gas or electricity. France can now draw coal from the Saar 
basin and ultimately, it is hoped, from the Ruhr—though this again will 
involve problems of transport. She has to import some 22 million tons 
per year and produce some 47 million tons to reach her pre-war level. 
S.H.A.E.F. has stated that the allocation of shipping for carrying coal 
to France has been increased, and that after March 16 the approximate 
figure of 213,000 tons per month would be “materially increased”. 

1 See The Manchester Guardian, Jan. 17, 1945. 
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As regards petrol the situation is less serious, and S.H.A.E.F. 
reported that it could be distributed “in most parts of the country in 
sufficient quantities to keep essential transportation running, although 
there are temporary breakdowns in certain regions through faults in 
the distributing system”’. 

It has already been pointed out that France was normally practically 
self-supporting in many essential foods and that, given adequate trans- 
port facilities and an efficient system of distribution, she could possibly 
support her people on a meagre diet from indigenous products. This 
diet would exclude coffee, cocoa, rice, and edible oils, which she has 
always had to import; furthermore the officials responsible for the 
rationing system would need to be veritable wizards to achieve equitable 
distribution in a country with no reserve stocks, where the making of 
false returns and patronage of the Black Market have, by virtue of the 
German occupation, become deeply engrained. Obviously France has 
to import foodstuffs and, as has been shown above, certain quantities 
have been sent by the Allies, but urgent priorities have had to give way 
to even more urgent priorities because of the shortage of shipping. 
About 2 million tons of the pre-war French merchant marine of 3 
million tons have been lost, and of the remaining 1 million tons 800,000 
are in the United Nations shipping pool.' As a result of conversations 
between Mr. Richard Law, M. Monnet, and members of the U.S. 
Government which took place in Washington in December and January, 
the United States placed 50 Liberty ships with an aggregate tonnage of 
500,000 tons at the disposal of the French Government for the first 
3 months of 1945. 

During the period between D-day and May 1, 1945 responsibility for 
French civilian supplies has been divided between the Allied military 
authorities and the Provisional Government. The Civil Affairs pro- 
gramme, which aimed at bringing immediate relief, was planned and 
executed by the military authorities, and was set up after the first land- 
ings. The Monnet Programme, which was set up in January, 1945 in- 
volves imports under the National Imports Programme and the Lend- 
Lease Agreements. Under the National Imports Programme the 
Provisional Government is responsible for estimating civilian supplies 
necessary for rebuilding the national economy—these are mainly raw 
materials and machinery, but also some food. ‘These estimates have to 
be related to the requirements of other countries, while the amount of 
shipping space available is determined by military necessity; decisions 
on priority, however, rest with the Provisional Government. For the 
past 4 months, therefore, the Civil Affairs Programme and the Monnet 
Programme have been running concurrently. On April 23 General 
Eisenhower announced that from May 1 the Provisional Government 
would assume responsibility for the entire French supply programme 
and would, through its own agencies, procure its supplies in the avail- 
able world markets. Coal and petroleum products would continue to 
be provided through military channels, as well as civilian needs in for- 


‘ 36 ships are reported to have been allocated to France from the Shipping 
Pool. 
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ward operational areas. This move marks an important step forward 
in France’s recovery: coupled with M. Pleven’s announcement on 
April 21 of a programme to stabilize wages and prices—including an 
increase in rations to hold down food prices—it justifies a more 
optimistic view of the future. The removal of divided responsibility 
will, in any case, help to eliminate political recriminations. 

J. R. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 
A Short Summary of the Proceedings 


April 25.—The San Francisco Conference opened on April 25, with 
an address broadcast from Washington by President Truman. He said 
that the U.S. delegation had his complete confidence and support, and 
went on to emphasize that nothing was more essential to the future 
peace of the world than continued co-operation of the nations that had 
to muster the force necessary to defeat the conspiracy of the Axis 
Powers to dominate the world, the responsibility of these great States 
to enforce the peace was based upon the obligations resting upon all 
States, large and small, not to use force in international relations, except 
in the defence of law. “The responsibility of the Great States,” he 
said, “is to serve and not to dominate the peoples of the world.” 

They must prove by their acts conclusively that right had might, 
reversing the order of their enemies’ philosophy that “might makes 
right’. 

April 26.—-Mr. Stettinius, addressing the first plenary session, said 
the preparation of the charter of a world organization should not be 
mixed up with the many political and economic issues involved in the 
defeat of the Axis, which would have to be dealt with by many other 
conferences and decisions. The American conference at Mexico City 
had strengthened the ties between the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and paved the way for close integration of the American system 
with a world organization. 

Failing agreement to act jointly among the nations with the power to 
suppress it, aggression could not be suppressed without a major war. 
A condition precedent to success was the voluntary collaboration of all 
peaceful nations acting with full respect for each others’ sovereignty. ‘I'o 
build upon “‘a millennial idealism” was to build only upon a quicksand. 
To build solely on the co-operation and interests of the Great Powers 
would be to deny the “community of interests of all nations”. Peace and 
security would be the right of those willing to share the responsibility 
for keeping them. “Let us,” he said, “‘construct the charter of the 
world organization as soundly as we can, but let us not sacrifice approval 
to perfection.” 

Mr. Eden declared that the alternative to the construction of inter- 
national machinery for the peaceful settlement of disputes was another 
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war, bringing with it “the utter destruction of civilization’. This might 
be “the world’s last chance”. The Dumbarton Oaks proposals con- 
stituted a compromise, but did not represent an attempt by the four 
Powers to dictate to the rest of the world. Security was not in itself a 
final end, but was an indispensable precedent to true freedom. ‘Too 
much should not be attempted, and a complete and perfect scheme for 
future world order could not be hoped for from the Conference. They 
must draw up a charter within the framework of their principles; 
details could be filled in later in the light of experience. 

M. Molotov said the Three-Power coalition would continue to 
“defend the national interests of all countries, including those devas- 
tated and weakened by this war. The old League of Nations betrayed 
the hopes of those who had faith in it, and it must always be remembered 
that the present coalition could be destroyed if the lessons of the League 
and of this war were forgotten. 

Mr. T. V. Soong said they must not hesitate to delegate some 
sovereignty to the new organization in the interests of international 
security. 

The Steering Committee met, composed of the 46 chairmen of the 
national delegations. Mr. Eden proposed that Mr. Stettinius should 
preside over the public sessions as well as over those of the Steering 
Committee and the executive committee. M. Molotov maintained that 
the four sponsoring Powers should exercise all the chairmanships in 
rotation, and Mr. Eden suggested a compromise, but the meeting 
ended without a decision. 

April 27.—After discussion the Steering Committee adopted a com- 
promise arrangement by which Mr. Stettinius was appointed chairman 
of the Steering and Executive Committees, and the four chairman from 
the inviting Powers, while presiding in rotation over the plenary 
sessions, delegated their powers to Mr. Stettinius at meetings of the two 
committees. ‘The Steering Committee accepted, at M. Molotov’s 
request, the White Russian and Ukrainian Republics as initial members 
of the world organization without a vote, and also set up an executive 
committee composed of representatives of Britain, Russia, the U.S.A., 
France, China, Australia, Canada, Holland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Brazil, Mexico, Chile, and Iran. A formula, suggested by the 
Belgian Foreign Minister, expressed the hope that an enlarged Polish 
Government might be formed in time to join the Conference. 

Press reports gave some details about the discussion leading up to 
the approval of this formula. The Czechoslovak Foreign Minister pro- 
posed that the existing Polish Provisional Government should be asked 
to send a delegation. He was supported by M. Molotov and the 
Yugoslav Foreign Minister. The Australian and Bolivian delegates 
suggested that the executive committee should decide, but neither Mr. 
Eden nor Mr. Stettinius could agree because, as they maintained, the 
question turned on an interpretation of the Yalta agreement, and, since 
the three signatories of that agreement were still seeking a solution on 
its basis, it was difficult for other Powers to make helpful contributions 
at that stage. 
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During the plenary session the Australian Deputy Premier suggested 
that all non-permanent seats on the Security Council should be filled 
by representatives of Powers whose resources, geographical position, 
and willingness to resist aggression made their co-operation essential to 
the effective working of the security mechanism. The Canadian 
Premier said that his country recognized that power and responsibility 
must be combined, and that international security primarily depended 
upon the maintenance of an overwhelming preponderance of power 
on the side of peace. But, as he said, “Power is not exclusively con- 
centrated in the hands of any four or five States, and the Conference 
should not act on the assumption that it is”. Such an assumption 
would endanger security, since it would tend to foster a new type of 
isolationism in many of the smaller States, and encourage the view that 
the preservation of peace could be left exclusively to the Great Powers. 
The Belgian Foreign Minister said that the non-sponsoring Powers 
were under an obligation to make criticisms of the propositions ‘‘which 
have been made for us and not seen by us”’. 

April 28.—During the plenary session the head of the Filipino 
delegation urged the Conference not “‘to freeze the present economic 
and social position of the small Pacific Powers’. Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, leader of the Indian delegation, said that his country was 
concerned in a new world order of interdependence, rather than of 
independence. Security meant to Asia a promise of greater social and 
economic benefits, and a concert of nations alive to the human rights 
of all. The Greek Foreign Minister expressed a fear that the small 
nations would become victims of an organization seeming to have ‘‘an 
anonymous concern for everybody in general and nobody in particular”. 
The leader of the Egyptian delegation urged that the security council 
should be enlarged in the interests of those medium Powers called upon 
to give effect to its decisions. 

April 30.—The Steering Committee voted unanimously for the ad- 
mittance of the Ukrainian and White Russian Republics to the Con- 
ference, and this decision was unanimously endorsed at the plenary 
session. By 29 votes to 6, the dissentient nations being Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Belgium, Greece, and New Zealand, the Steering 
Committee approved Argentina’s admittance, a decision upheld at the 
plenary session by 31 votes to 4. 

Asking the Conference to postpone the question of Argentina’s 
admittance for a few days, M. Molotov said that she had maintained 
a special position against their aims during the war, and her foreign 
and domestic policy had not always been popular. He quoted statements 
of Mr. Cordell Hull in September 1944, branding Argentina as the H.Q. 
of a Fascist spy ring, and of President Roosevelt in October to the effect 
that the Argentine situation was analogous to the growth of Nazism and 
Fascism, and emphasized their authoritative character. Several Latin 
American States considered that the situation had changed for the 
better, but it would take some time for the Russian delegation to be 
shown that this was true. M. Molotov maintained that to invit: 
Argentina, who “has helped the enemy throughout the war’’, and not 
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the Polish Provisional Government would prejudice the Conference’s 
prestige. Russia had agreed that both India and the Philippines should 
be represented, although neither were independent States. She had 
also agreed to the presence of certain Governments with whom diplo- 
matic relations were not maintained. 

The Mexican Foreign Minister supported Argentina’s admittance. 
The Belgian Foreign Minister supported M. Molotov. The motion for 
delay was defeated by 28 votes to 7, after Mr. Stettinius had pleaded for 
a decision to be reached so that the wish of the Conference could be 
expedited. 

May 1.—Gen. Smuts, addressing the plenary session, said that the 
League Covenant and the Dumbarton Oaks Charter were documents 
from two different worlds. The Charter differed from the Covenant in 
(1) unequivocally prohibiting war, and (2) recognizing the special 
position of the Great Powers. It was now understood that conciliation 
and appeasement were not enough, and that war must be prevented 
at all costs. The Covenant undertook merely to create a means of delay, 
while the Charter recognized that war must be prevented at the start, and 
that no half-measures would suffice. The special position accorded to 
the Great Powers had increased their functions and importance in 
relation to the smaller, but this disparity was a logical result from the 
new burdens placed upon them. 

The unauimity rule required for the enforcement of measures to 
prevent war was necessary, bearing in mind the divisions of the last 25 
years and the possibilities of mischief in the years immediately ahead. 
The Charter should contain in its preamble a declaration of human 
rights and of the common faith which had sustained the allied peoples 
in their struggle for the vindication of those rights. 

The New Zealand Premier said that the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
contained no clear statement that the security of individual members of 
the organization was an objective, and urged all members to give an 
unequivocal pledge to resist all acts of aggression against any member. 
Criticizing the veto plan, Mr. Fraser, while admitting that it had to be 
accepted, said: ‘There is no need for us to justify it or applaud it”. He 
suggested that the veto power should be recognized as necessary at 
present, but that a time should be looked forward to when the organiza- 
tion would no longer need it. 

In an exposition of French foreign policy M. Bidault insisted on 
safeguards ‘‘on the Rhine, where our frontier lies”’. 

In the Steering Committee, Mr. Stettinius, with the concurrence of 
the other three sponsoring Powers, proposed that voting in the com- 
missions and at plenary sessions should be by a two-thirds majority. 
The Australian Minister for External Affairs opposed this, and suggested 
that decisions should be taken by a simple majority vote. He said that 
the two-thirds rule would mean in effect that one-third of the conference 
could block any amendment. M. Molotov, he understood, had been 
impressed with the block vote of the Latin American States on the 
admission of Argentina, and realized that under the two-thirds rule 
20 Latin American votes could veto any proposal with which they 
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disagreed. After some discussion, the matter was referred to the 
executive committee. One suggestion was that perhaps a distinction 
could be made between fundamental and minor decisions, the former 
needing a two-thirds vote. 

May 2.—The chairmen of the four commissions dealing with (a) the 
purposes and principles of the organization, (6) the powers of the 
Assembly, (c) the powers of the Security Council, and (d) the inter- 
national court, met to plan out the work of the smaller committees to 
sit under them. During the plenary session the Norwegian Foreign 
Minister argued for the avoidance of the idea that ‘“‘there must be an 
intrinsic conflict of interests between large and small countries”. The 
Syrian Prime Minister said that the war was being fought to uphold 
principles which he did not find mentioned or sufficiently clarified in 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. The moral basis of the Allies’ struggle 
should be included in the principles that would guide the organizations’ 
future activities, and these principles should be expounded and made 
precise, so that they would be effective norms of international con- 
duct. The solution of past, present, and future problems could not be 
found simply under the guidance of political interests, but rather under 
that of international law. 

May 3.—Gen. Smuts, entrusted with the task by the British Com- 
monwealth, finally revised the draft of the preamble to the new Charter. 
The four sponsoring Powers met to examine their individual amend- 
ments in a desire to find a common programme, with particular 
reference to (a) the compatibility of existing treaties and regional 
arrangements with the rules of the new organization and (4) the decision 
whether or not to modify their right of veto on deliberations by the 
Security Council. At another meeting, France joined the four Powers 
in a review of the new proposals for international trusteeship. 

The Big Four decided to invite France to all their private meetings. 

May 4.—Twelve committees, working under the four main directive 
commissions, began the work of examining amendments, giving judg- 
ment on them, and preparing their own separate parts of the Charter 
for submission to the commissions. 

May 5.—The four sponsoring Powers published the text of the 
following amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals on which 
they had agreed and which they would jointly support through the 
committees: (1) Restriction of the veto power possessed by each of the 
five permanent members of the Security Council, confining it almost 
entirely to the right to prevent direct physical force. No member of the 
Council, even if a party to a dispute, should prevent it from recommend- 
ing terms of settlement after all attempts at conciliation or arbitration 
had failed. During the debate on recommending a settlement, an 
interested party would abstain from voting. (2) All parties should be 
allowed to ask the Council to recommend an immediate settlement of a 
dispute without using the lengthy process of conciliation and arbitration 
set out in the proposed Charter. (3) The General Assembly should elect 
six States to fill non-permanent seats on the Council, “‘due regard being 
specially paid in the first instance to the contribution of members of the 
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organization towards the maintenance of international peace and security 
and towards other purposes of the organization, and also to equitable 
geographical distribution”’. 

(4) More powers should be given to the Assembly, assigning it the 
right to “‘assist in the realization of human rights and basic freedoms for 
all, without distinction as to race, language, religion, or sex, and also for 
the encouragement of the development of international law”. (5) The 
Economic and Social Council should be empowered to set up commis- 
sions “‘in the field of economic activity, social activity, cultural activity, 
the promotion of human rights, and any other field within its compet- 
ence’. (6) A general conference of the United Nations should be called 
by a three-fourths vote of the Assembly to review the Charter, and any 
alterations in it recommended by a two-thirds vote of the Conference 
should have effect when ratified by the permanent members of the 
Council and a majority of other members of the organization. 

The texts of two draft amendments agreed to by the British, U.S., 
and Chinese delegations were published: (1) Regional arrangements 
against the present enemies might become immediately operative in the 
case of renewed aggression, without waiting for the Council’s authoriz- 
ation, with the following proviso: ‘‘Until such time as the organization 
may, by the consent of the Governments concerned, be charged with 
responsibility for preventing further aggression by a State now at war 
with the United Nations”. (2) The Assembly “‘should be empowered 
to recommend measures for the peaceful adjustments of any situations, 
regardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair the general welfare 
or friendly relations among nations’’. 

Britain and the U.S.A. published their drafts on the proposed new 
chapter in the Charter on trusteeship. 

May 6.—The Ukrainian and White Russian delegations arrived from 
Russia. 

May 7.—M. Molotov stated that his Government would join in sup- 
porting the two amendments he had previously found inacceptable: 
one giving the General Assembly power to recommend “measures for 
the peaceful adjustment of any situations, regardless of their origin, 
which it deems likely to impair the general welfare or friendly relations 
among nations”, and the other recognizing that regional security 
arrangements against the present enemies could become operative, in 
case of emergency, without the Security Council’s authorization, but 
looking forward to the time when all such arrangements would be 
brought under the general world organization. 

Of the first, M. Molotov told the press that it would not apply to 
treaties concluded between the Allies in the present war, for that would 
interfere with the sovereignty of the members of the organization. 

The five Powers met to investigate the trusteeship question, and 
considered the French draft. 








OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


THE CAMPAIGN IN GERMANY 


On April 24 the British and Canadian forces were nearing the Ems 
estuary and had reached Bremen, the 3rd Army was fighting at Regens- 
burg, on the Danube, and the 7th captured Ulm and crossed the 
Danube south-west of it, while the Russians entered several towns 
north-west of Berlin and captured more suburbs of the city, and also 
reached the Elbe at Miihlberg, between Dessau and Dresden. 

On April 25 the Canadians reached the coast just west of the Dutch 
frontier south of Emden, and also cleared Zeven. Prisoners taken by 
the 21st Army Group since March 23 totalled 116,000. The 3rd Army 
captured 50,000 in the 4 days of their Bavarian offensive. The Russians 
occupied Pillau, clearing all the Samland peninsula, and west of Berlin 
the 1st White Russian Army made contact with the rst Ukrainian Army, 
occupying many towns there and south-west of Frankfurt. They also 
crossed the Elbe and entered Riesa. 

Bremen city surrendered to the British znd Army on April 26, with 
5,000 prisoners. The 3rd Army reached Ingolstadt, and the French 1st 
captured Constance. The Russians occupied Stettin, after heavy 
fighting, and several other towns further up the Oder. More districts 
of Berlin were captured and several towns north-west and west of the 
capital. 

At Torgau, on the Elbe, American and Russian divisional comman- 
ders met, placing an Allied barrier right across Germany, and progress 
was now rapid, as the following chronological summary shows: 

April 27. Canadians cleared the peninsula south of Emden. The 
3rd took Regensburg; in 6 days captured go,ooo prisoners, and now 
held over 80 miles of the Danube, crossing it after occupying Ingol- 
stadt. Also crossed the border into Bohemia. The French crossed the 
Italian frontier, occupied Ventimiglia and reached Bordighera. The 
Russians took Wittenberge, on the Elbe, and captured many more 
districts of Berlin. 

April 28. The 7th captured Augsburg and Munich and reached the 
Austrian border near Fussen, taking 23,000 prisoners in 24 hours. 
South-east of Berlin a German pocket being liquidated: over 40,000 
prisoners taken that day. 

April 29. The British crossed the Elbe near Lauenburg. The 
Russians entered Mecklenburg, after occupying several more towns 
west of Stettin. 

April 30. The 3rd Army freed 110,000 prisoners of war at Moosburg 
and other camps. The U.S. 1st Army moving east from Dessau joined 
up with Russian forces west of Wittenberg. The gth Army crossed the 
Elbe at Wittenberge. The 7th captured Dachau, freeing 32,000 con- 
centration camp prisoners, and Oberammergau. The French took 
Friedrichshaven. The Russians occupied many places in north-west 
Pomerania and Mecklenburg, and in Berlin captured the Reichstag 
building, the Ministry of the Interior, and other Government offices, 
with 14,000 prisoners. The Germans offered to leave behind all 
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prisoners of war abandoned by them in their retreat. The cruiser 
Hassau took refuge in a Swedish port. The U.S. War Dept. stated 
that up to April 25 prisoners taken on the Western Front totalled 
2,628,529 since D-Day. 

May 1. Stalin stated that the Germans had lost 1 million killed and 
800,000 captured in the 3 to 4 months’ Soviet offensive; also 6,000 
aircraft, 12,000 tanks and s.p. guns, and over 23,000 guns. The U.S. 
and British bridgeheads over the Elbe were linked up into one, over 
30 miles wide. The Luftwaffe, attempting to intervene, lost 75-80 
‘planes in 2 days. The 3rd Army crossed the Isar, and also reached the 
Bohemian border north-east of Passau. In the south, reached the Inn, 
near Braunau. The 7th captured von Rundstedt, List, and von Leeb. 

The Russians took Stralsund, Brandenburg, and other towns. 

May 2. Berlin surrendered to the rst White Russian and the rst 
Ukrainian Armies. Over 100,000 prisoners taken that day. The pocket 
to the south-east wiped out. Since April 24 total prisoners there and in 
Berlin over 120,000. The British 2nd reached Liibeck and Wismar, 
meeting Russians from Rostock. The T.A.F. did great destruction 
among road transport fleeing west, north-west, and north in the 
triangle Liibeck-Wismar-Schwerin. The Russians took Rostock and 
Warnemiinde and many places nearby. 

May 3. The British 2nd captured Hamburg and Travemiinde, and 
the Canadians entered Oldenburg, after many days’ hard fighting in 
the neighbourhood. The gth made fresh contact with the Russians at 
3 points south-east of Wittenberge. The 3rd took Passau and Braunau, 
and crossed the Inn at 7 places; also moving into Bohemia, south-west of 
Pilsen. Some 250 or more ships were seen to be fleeing north from the 
Baltic ports. In Holland General Blaskowitz broadcast an order to his 
troops to go on fighting for Hitler, who had died a hero’s death, and 
still remained their Fihrer. 

May 4. F.M. Montgomery reported to Supreme H.Q. that all the 
forces in Holland, north-west Germany, and Denmark, including Heli- 
goland and the Frisian Islands, had surrendered unconditionally, to 
become effective at 8 a.m. on May 5. On May 3 the C.-in-C. of the 
Navy, Gen.-Admiral von Friedeberg, and 4 senior army officers came 
to the British lines with a white flag. 

The gth Army captured the German gth and 12th Armies. The 7th 
captured Berchtesgaden, Salzburg, and Innsbruck, and also joined up 
with the 5th from Italy at Vipiteno. 

May 5. Gen. Devers, commanding the 6th Army Group (the 7th 
and the French 1st), reported the capture of German Army Group 
“G” (the rst and rgth Armies), to become effective at noon on May 6. 
Army Group “G” covered the front from just south-west of Linz to 
the Swiss frontier. Gen. Eisenhower stated that the German 
demoralization and disintegration was continuing steadily. The 
achievement of the 7th Army, which left Italy to land in the south of 
France and fought its way all the way up to and around Switzerland 
to reach Italy via the Brenner Pass was one of the best left hooks in 
history. 
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Blaskowitz surrendered at Wageningen, near Arnhem. He asked 
for protection for his 120,000 troops in Holland from the Dutch 
underground forces. The Russians captured Swinemiinde and 
Peenemiinde. 

May 6. The Russians occupied all Riigen island, after forcing the 
Stralsund Fahrwasser. 

May 7. The 3rd took Pilsen. The 7th liberated Gen. Bor-Komorow- 
ski, the Polish commander in Warsaw in August, 1944. The French 
1st captured von Neurath, Mackensen, and the former Crown Prince 
Wilhelm. The 1st Ukrainian Army captured Breslau, after a siege 
lasting 82 days. Over 40,000 prisoners were taken. 

Besides the air attacks on traffic in the north of Germany and on 
shipping fleeing from Baltic ports at the beginning of May, a successful 
attack was made on April 25 on targets at Berchtesgaden, including 
Hitler’s mountain retreat, his chalet, and the S.S. barracks, as well as 
railways in the neighbourhood. Kiel and other ports were bombed 
several times. On May 4 it was announced that the R.A.F. Bomber 
Command had, by April 30, dropped nearly a million tons on German 
targets during the war. 


The Germans, broadcasting from Flensburg from the Fiihrer’s 
H.Q. on May 6 said: “‘As agreed with F.M. Montgomery, there has 
been a truce since 8 a.m. in Holland, Denmark, and the area as far as 
Kiel. This also applies to the operations of the Navy and Mercantile 
Navy. This truce was arranged on the orders of Grand Admiral 
D6nitz after an honourable fight lasting nearly 6 years, because the war 
against the Western Powers has lost its meaning and results only in the 
loss of precious German blood. But resistance against the Soviets is 
being continued, to save as many Germans as possible from the 
Bolshevik terror.” 

On May 4 Dénitz, according to Flensburg radio, issued orders to all 
U-boats to cease hostilities and start for home. On May 7 he broadcast 
orders to crews of all ships of the Merchant Navy and State services to 
abstain from any act of war, and not to scuttle them or render them 
unserviceable. 


THE SOUTH-EASTERN FRONT 


In Slovakia, the 2nd Ukrainian Army took Brno and many other towns 
on April 26, and Ugersk Brod and Ugersk Ostrog next day. On April 
30 the 4th Ukrainian Army took Moravska-Ostrava and Zlina, and next 
day Bohumin (Oderberg), Frystat, Cadca, Velka Bytca, and other places 
in the Western Carpathians. On May 3 Teschen, on the Polish-Czech 
frontier, was taken, and, east of Brno, Ostropolice. Both Matinovsky 
and Eremenko were now moving on Prerov and Olomouc, approaching 
the latter in a pincer movement from two directions, and on May 8 
it was captured, after hard fighting. 

Violent street fighting took place in Prague on May 5, when a revolt 
began in collaboration with the Government, which was then at Kosice. 
The signal was given when the May Day strike was declared at the 
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Skoda works. Patriots broadcast appeals for Allied help, saying they 
could not deal with strong German forces which were approaching 
with 300 tanks, but on May 7 the wireless announced that help had 
arrived. On May 3 Marshal Tito announced the capture of Fiume, 
after 11 days’ fighting in the streets. Yugoslav destroyers also seized 
Pola. 

On May 1 night a Greek raiding force landed on Rhodes and Alimnia, 
just west of it, supported by 3 destroyers. All the enemy munitions 
and stores were destroyed and gun sites wrecked, a vessel was sunk, and 
40 prisoners taken. 


ITALY 


The 8th Army occupied Ferrara on April 24, after very hard fighting, 
while the 5th captured Spezia and Modena, and crossed the Po at 
several points. Prisoners so far numbered over 40,000. The T.A.F. 
were now doing tremendous damage to retreating transport, destroying 
or damaging some 4,000 vehicles in the Po Valley in 2 days. On April 25 
the 5th reached and entered Mantua and Parma, and pushed on beyond 
Spezia, and next day occupied Verona and crossed the Adige. The 8th 
had meanwhile reached the Adige on a wide front, after routing strong 
tank forces and wrecking or capturing over 1,000 vehicles. The opera- 
tions were aided by the activities of patriots, who were busy rounding 
up Fascists and Germans, and on April 26 got control of Genoa and 
were fighting in the streets of Milan. The Milan Committee of national 
liberation broadcast the news that Mussolini had fled and that they were 
now in control of the Ossola, Valsesia, and Lake Maggiore zones and 
had seized Varese and Novara. The 5th Army entered Genoa on April 
27, and to the north took Piacenza, and next day Brescia and Bergamo. 
U.S. troops reached Como on April 28, and Milan next day, while 
patriots liberated Turin. Meanwhile, the 8th occupied Venice and 
Mestre, and a New Zealand Division reached the Piave. Swiss radio 
reports stated that all fighting was over in Piedmont and Lombardy. 
Prisoners now numbered over 100,000, all taken since April 9, and 
included Marshal Graziani. 

On April 30 Gen. Clark announced that the German armies had 
been virtually eliminated as a military force and this had been done in 
an offensive which had lasted only 20 days for the 8th Army and 15 days 
for the major part of the 5th. 

Both armies were now across the Brenta, and the 8th took Treviso, 
north of Venice, and New Zealanders crossed both the Piave and the 
Isonzo, reaching Monfalcone and Udine on May 1. They also made 
contact with Marshal Tito’s forces, which had broken into Trieste and 
were fighting at Fiume. The New Zealanders also entered ‘Trieste on 
May 3, and next day completed the garrisoning of the port, to which the 
British role was confined, and they recognized the prior occupation of 
the city by the Yugoslavs. On May 6 a U.S. battalion took up its 
position as part of the Allied force guarding the port and the lines of 
communication to Udine and the Austrian frontier. Meanwhile, the 
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5th captured Savona, Sportorno, and Noli, and landed at a new point 
on the west shore of Lake Garda. 

On May 2 it was announced that at Caserta on April 29 Gen. 
Morgan, Chief of Staff to the Supreme Allied Commander, had 
presented terms of surrender to two German officers, who signed them, 
but said they had received a limited commission to negotiate, and had 
exceeded these limits on their own initiative and were therefore unable 
to guarantee that the terms would be accepted. Next morning the 
Germans were told they must either surrender unconditionally or 
negotiations would end at once. They accepted the Allied terms. On 
May 1 word came over the Bolzano radio, from the German H.Q., 
that the surrender would be carried out, and German delegates arrived 
at Allied H.Q. The terms covered the forces in all north Italy to the 
Isonzo and in the Austrian Vorarlberg, Tirol, and Salzburg and parts 
of Carinthia and Styria. They included 22 German and 6 Fascist 
divisions. 

On May 3 Mr. Stimson stated that U.S. losses in Italy were 109,163, 
of whom 21,577 were killed and 10,338 missing. The total of prisoners 
taken by the 15th Army Group was over 230,000. 


PACIFIC AREA 


Progress in south Okinawa was very difficult, and some ground was 
gained on April 25 only after 4 days’ hard fighting. Kakuzu was 
recaptured next day and Hill 178 occupied. On April 27 an important 
ridge in the centre of the enemy defences was seized, and on May 3 
further progress was reported. The Japanese, who had now lost half 
their garrison of 60,000 men, countered the next two days, but lost 
3,000 men killed and 168 aircraft. Admiral Nimitz stated on May 5 that 
their losses to date were 33,462 killed and 700 captured, while U.S. 
losses up to May 3 were 2,337 killed, 11,432 wounded, and 514 missing. 

On April 25 U.S. forces occupied Heianza and Kowi islands, just 
off the Okinawa coast, and cleared Yagachi, a third island, off the west 
coast. On April 26 an amphibious force landed at a new point on 
Negros Island (the first landing was on March 29). On Mindanao 
progress was made up the west coast towards Davao, and on Luzon 
several places north of Baguio were taken. 

On April 30 Australian forces, after air bombardment, attacked 
Tarakan Island, an important oil centre just off north-east Borneo and 
within operational distance of Tawitawi, at the southern end of the 
Sulu archipelago. They had seized the airfield and the town by May 6, 
and meanwhile an American force landed at the southern tip of the 
Sulu archipelago. 

In the air, heavy attacks were made on aircraft factories at Tashikawa 
(14 miles west of Tokyo) on April 23; on 11 airfields on Kyushu and 
Shikoku on April 26 and 27; on 6 airfields (3 of them twice) on Kyushu 
on May 3; and on Kure aircraft factories, Honshu (3 times), and 5 
airfields, etc., on Kyushu on May 4. 

On May 4 British warships shelled airfields on the Sakishima Islands, 
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at the end of the Ryukyus nearest to Formosa, and shot down 18 
Japanese aircraft. On May 2 it was announced that U.S. submarines 
had sunk 21 enemy ships, including 2 tankers and a destroyer. 

The Japanese stated on April 24 that between March 1 and mid-April 
‘‘disaster victims” in Tokyo numbered 2,100,000; in Osaka, 510,000; 
in Nagoya, 270,000; and in Kobe, 260,000. In Tokyo 510,000 houses 
had been destroyed. On April 27 they claimed the sinking of 400 U.S. 
ships and landing craft in the Okinawa operations. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

The 14th Army took Pyinmana on April 24 with 4 airfields in the 
vicinity, and, 2 days later, Toungoo, with its 3 airfields. The troops 
had been covering 50 miles a week since their break out from the 
Meiktila area 3 weeks before, and had now thrown the enemy into 
confusion, giving him no time to make a stand anywhere. The Bur- 
mese national army, as it was now called, was fighting with the 14th 
and had already been joined by hundreds of guerrillas who harassed 
the Japanese at every point. Much enemy material and supplies was 
being captured as the Japanese fled towards Taunggyi and other places 
to the east further south. On April 30 a 14th Army column reached 
Pegu, after forcing a defile which was strongly held as the last natural 
defence before Rangoon. It by-passed the town at first, but seized 
the road junction of Payagyi, 10 miles away, and on entering Pegu on 
May 2 found that the enemy had fled. On the Irrawaddy Minbu, 
opposite Magwe, was also captured. 

On May 1 parachute troops landed south of Rangoon, and next day 
another force landed from warships on both sides of the river. Rangoon 
itself was occupied on May 3, the enemy having fled before he could 
destroy the harbour installations, while the force moving down the 
Irrawaddy entered Prome, isolating all the Japanese in the Arakan area. 
On May 6 contact was made between the force moving south from Pegu 
and the 15th Corps going north from Rangoon. The enemy’s only idea 
now seemed to be to flee eastward to Moulmein and thence into Siam, 
but the loss of Pegu and Payagyi deprived him of the only railway and 
road eastward across the Sittang and Salween rivers. 

On May 4 S.E.A.C. H.Q. stated that the Japanese had been so 
thoroughly defeated that they were unable to defend Rangoon. Over 
97,000 of their dead had been counted in 15 months. All the Allied 
operations had been supported and supplied by air on a scale never 
hitherto attempted in any theatre of war. The C.-in-C., in an order of 
the day, said they had beaten the monsoon as well as the Japanese. 
Addressing the Chinese in the north, who fought their way with the 
American brigade down to Lashio, and the British and Indian and East 
and West African Divisions who fought form Kohima to Rangoon he 
said, “‘you have covered 1,000 miles of the worst country in the world, 
under the world’s worst climate and conditions, and inflicted 250,000 
casualties on the enemy”. 

On April 30 and May 1 airfields on Car Nicobar and the harbour at 
Port Blair were bombed and shelled by warships and carrier aircraft. 








CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. April 23.—The censorship on outgoing news con- 
cerning the arrests in Buenos Aires was lifted. The Government an- 
nounced that many prominent citizens, including 2 former Presidents, 
Gen. Rawson and Gen. Ramirez, were arrested on April 21 for 
attempting to foment disorder in connection with the Government’s 
foreign and internal policy. 

April 25.—Two official statements announced that the police had 
arrested many persons “‘engaged in provoking Argentine disunion and 
discrediting the Government, to retard the country’s war effort’. 
Troops had been called out, “lest extremists should use the fall of 
Berlin as an excuse to create disorder”’. 

The British Ambassador arrived in Buenos Aires. 

April 27.—The Press Department issued details of what was described 
as a plot by retired army officers, professional politicians, Fascists, and 
Communists to overthrow the Government. The chief instigators were 
stated to be two Communist organizations. The conspirators proposed 
to murder all members of the Government and all leaders, officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and petty officers of the Army and Navy 
who refused to join the rebellion. Houses of Ministers and collaborators 
were to be burned and their families taken as hostages. 

May 3.—Rioting occurred in Buenos Aires and other cities when 
attempts were made to celebrate the fall of Berlin. 


AUSTRIA. April 29.—Moscow radio announced that a provisional 
Government, headed by Dr. Karl Renner, a Social Democrat, had 
been formed. The decision to form the Government was made by 
agreement of all anti-Fascist parties, and conformed with the will of 
the majority of Austrians and with the Moscow declaration, the aim 
of the Government being the restoration of an independent republic. 
The Ministers without portfolio and members of the Council of State 
were Dr. Adolf Scherf (Social Democrat), Hr. Leopold Kunschak 
(Christian Socialist), and Hr. Koplenik (Communist). Two other 
Ministers were Communists, 3 were Christian Socialists, and 2 Social 
Democrats. 

April 30.—American refusal to recognize the provisional Govern- 
ment (see U.S.A.). 

May 2.—Statement regarding formation of Renner Government. 
(see Great Britain.) 

May 7.—Allied H.Q. Mediterranean announced the liberation of Dr. 
Schuschnigg, the former Chancellor. 


CHINA. April 30.—The press reported that the U.S. Ambassador, 
on returning to Chungking from Washington, stated that the U.S.A., 
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Britain, and the U.S.S.R. were in agreement concerning the future of 
China and “anxious for China to work out her own destiny in her own 


” 
way . 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. May 5.—Partisans broadcast from Prague 
appeals for Allied aid, saying that without it they could not cope with 
the 300 tanks the Germans had with them. 

The Government broadcast from London an appeal to the citizens of 
Prague to join the patriots and fight the enemy. Dr. H. Ripka, a 
member of the Government, also broadcast that the Czech National 
Council had taken over the administration of Bohemia and Moravia. 
He appealed to his countrymen to subm:t to the Council, which would 
rule until President Benes and his Government returned to Prague. 


May 6.—Partisans repeated their broadcast appeals for Allied aid. 


Vay 7.—A Prague broadcast stated that the report broadcast that 
day by the enemy station at Flensburg saying that the Reich Govern- 
ment had capitulated unconditionally to the Soviet Union as well did 
not correspond to the facts. It was clearly enemy propaganda. The 
Reich Government had ceased the fight only against the Western 
Powers, and “in our area the struggle will be continued until the 
Germans in the East are saved and our way back to the homeland is 
secured”, 

It was learnt that the Government had agreed to the Czech and Slovak 
National Committees being permanently constituted as bodies with 
equal status, and that Dr. Benes had promised that Czechoslovakia 
would be a real people’s republic in which the Czechs would administer 
their affairs in Bohemia and the Slovaks in Slovakia. 


DENMARK. May 4.—The police released political prisoners and 
internees in the “‘police camps”’. 

May 5.—Hr. Wilhelm Buhl, the new Prime Minister, in a broadcast 
from Copenhagen, said that his Government was ‘formally appointed” 
and that half its 18 members. represented the resistance movement. 
In addition, a Cabinet of 10 would be set up. He declared that “the 
Danish Democratic Constitution is now: once more fully in force’’. 

That afternoon the “Danish Brigade’’, consisting of 4,000 refugees, 
arrived in Copenhagen from Sweden. Some shooting occurred when 
resistance movement troops rounded up collaborationists, and 59 people 
were killed and some 200 injured. The Danish Gestapo were mainly 
responsible, in attempts to escape arrest. 

Clausen, the Nazi leader, and several of his’supporters, including 2 
other members of the Riksdag, were arrested. Marthinsen, commander 
of the Schalburg Corps, and Sommer, head of the Sommer Corps, 
were also arrested. 

The King, in a broadcast, paid a tribute to the resistance movement, 
and asked all Danes to give their confidence to the new Cabinet. 
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May 6.—The police arrested 1,600 more collaborators and Danish 
Nazis in Copenhagen. 

May 7.—The German cruisers Nuremberg and Prinz Eugen sur- 
rendered in Copenhagen Harbour. 

Hr. Moller, the Foreign Minister, arrived in Copenhagen. 


EIRE. May 3.—It was learnt that Mr. de Valera had called on the 
German Minister in Dublin to offer condolences on Hitler’s death. 


The President sent his condolences to the German Minister on Hitler’s 
death. 


FRANCE. April 24.—Marshal Pétain in Switzerland. (see Switzerland.) 
It was stated officially in Paris that Pétain had approached the Swiss 
Government, through the German authorities, for leave to enter Swiss 
territory in order to surrender as a prisoner at the French frontier. The 
French Government had been notified by the Swiss Government of 
this request. 

Former Premiers’ and Gen. Gamelin’s arrival in Switzerland. (see 


Switzerland.) 


April 25.—-Gen. de Gaulle, in a broadcast, accused “our principal 
allies of not seeing the necessity to discuss with us essential world 
affairs as they do amongst themselves’’, but he expressed his confidence 
that France’s inherent strength and progressing recovery would prove 
such a policy unsatisfactory to all concerned. 

April 26.—Pétain entered French territory near Vallorbe and was 
arrested. 

April 27.—Gen. de Gaulle received the support of the Cabinet in 
refusing to grant the American Military Government’s request that 
French troops occupying Stuttgart should evacuate it in favour of 
American troops. A statement issued after the Cabinet meeting said 
that French military government would be maintained at Stuttgart 
until an agreement had been concluded with the Allied Governments 
defining the limits of the French zone of occupation in Germany. 

Pétain arrived in Paris and was escorted to Fort Montrouge. 

April 30.—Results of the first municipal elections held for several 
years showed a large increase in the Communist votes. 

May z.—It was learnt that M. Delbos and M. Ybarnégaray had been 
liberated by the U.S. 7th Army. 

May 6.—Allied Supreme H.Q. announced that M. Daladier and M. 
Reynaud and Generals Gamelin and Weygand had been liberated by 
the U.S. 7th Army from a castle in the Tirol. 

May 7.—Allied H.Q. Mediterranean announced that M. Blum had 
been liberated by the 5th Army from a prison camp near Obbiaco. 


Signature at Rheims of surrender of all German forces reported. (sec 
Great Britain.) 
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GERMANY. April 24.—S.H.A.E.F. reported that Gen. Templer, 
Director of Military Government, spoke to the press about the diffi- 
culties of restoring order in occupied Germany. Although the people 
were unrepentant, orders were “obeyed to the letter and all require- 
ments filled on the spot”’. 


April 25.—Brig.-Gen. Kirstheim, who had been captured by the 
American 9th Army, broadcast from Luxemburg an appeal to F.-M. 
Keitel, Chief of the German High Command, saying that the war had 
been lost and must not be continued. He spoke of the Vélkssturm and 
Werwolves as “military amateurs’, and asked the F.-M. to make 
reason conquer, and to persuade the Fiihrer to stop the war. The 
collapse of the Nazi régime, he said, did not necessarily mean the end 
of the German people. The horrors of the concentration camps had 
hitherto been unknown to the German people and the army, and he 
concluded, “‘Whoever continues to obey the orders of a German High 
Command to prolong this war assumes the guilt for further senseless 
destruction and for those murders”. 


April 26.—It was announced from Hamburg that Géring, suffering 
from acute heart disease, had asked to be relieved of the command of 
the Luftwaffe. Hitler had granted his request and appointed Gen. 
Ritter von Greim as his successor. 


April 29.—According to reports from Stockholm Himmler saw Count 
Bernadotte, deputy chairman of the Swedish Red Cross, in Germany 
on April 19 and 21 and orally communicated to the Count his offer of 
surrender to Britain and the U.S. (see Sweden and Great Britain.) 


April 30.—S.H.A.E.F. announced that the Governments of the U.S., 
Britain, the U.S.S.R., and France had accepted an offer by the German 
authorities to leave behind all prisoners of war of allied nations in camps 
abandoned in the face of the Allies’ advance. Since it was not possible, 
the message added, for the German authorities to transmit this informa- 
tion to all of their commanders in the field, the announcement was being 
broadcast “‘so that all German commanders concerned may know of 
this agreement”. 

The message concluded, ‘““The Supreme Commander expects that 
all German commanders will carry out their part of this agreement, 
and will hold them strictly accountable for any violation thereof”’. 

The original of the anti-Jewish Nuremberg “‘laws for the safeguarding 
of German blood and honour” dated Sept. 15, 1935, and signed by 
Hitler, fell into the hands of the American 3rd Army. 

Dr. Scharping, speaking on the Hamburg radio, said that the war 
was approaching its end, but that ‘““Every German must firmly retain 
in his heart the faith that this war has had its meaning”, inasmuch as 
Germany had shown the world what she could do in face of the on- 
slaught of 3 continents. Germans must be certain, he concluded, that 
each one of them would continue to talk German also in the future 
though their country might be temporarily occupied. “The Elbe will 
also in future remain a German river, and so will the Rhine and the 
Oder. They will never be Germany’s frontier.” 
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May 1.—Hitler’s death was announced by Hamburg radio, reading 
a report from his headquarters which stated that he fell “‘at his command 
post in the Reich Chancellery fighting to the last breath against Bol- 
shevism and for Germany”. On April 30 he had appointed Admiral 
D6nitz as his successor. 

In a broadcast to the people, Dénitz praised Hitler as the hero who 
had devoted his life to fighting against Bolshevism. They would, he 
said, continue the fight against the Russians, and against the British 
and Americans also, as long as they hindered them in the fight against 
Bolshevism. 

In an order of the day, Dénitz as supreme Commander of the 
Wehrmacht, demanded from the armed forces discipline and unreserved 
obedience, and reiterated his determination “‘to continue the struggle 
against Bolshevism”. 

The capture by the 9th Army of Admiral Horthy, former Regent of 
Hungary, and F.-M.s List and Ritter von Leeb was announced. 

Von Rundstedt was captured by the American 7th Army. 


May 2.—The Hamburg radio announced that Count von Schwerin- 
Krosigk had been appointed by Dénitz as Foreign Minister. Krosigk, 
broadcasting to the nation, said that Germans realized more than any 
other people what war and its destruction meant. A prayer to be spared 
the horrors of a new war came “‘most strongly and longingly from the 
heart of the German people”. He did not, he said, see in San Francisco 
an instrument for world order and peace, since Bolshevism aimed at 
world revolution. ‘‘We, too, believe’, he said, “‘that a world order 
should be established which would prevent further war and eliminate 
in time the causes of such wars. But one cannot create such an order 
by making the wolf into a shepherd.” 

The Ambassador to the Italian Fascist Republican Government was 
reported to have surrendered to the Allies. 

May 3.—Speer, the Minister of Armaments, in a broadcast to the 
people admitted that they were defeated, but said that Dénitz would 
not order surrender until the Germans in flight from the Russians had 
reached the Anglo-American lines. They must do their utmost to 
reconstruct their country ‘as far as the enemy allows it, or where he 
orders it”. He then issued an order stating that (1) the railway system 
must be repaired; (2) industrial factories and workshops must obey 
any possible order concerning railway repairs; (3) farmers must “raise 
their deliveries to the peak’’; (4) foodstuffs must have transport priority, 
and food, electric current, gas, coal, and wood-producing enterprises 
must be supplied before any others. 

Gen. von Sperrle and F.-M. von Weichs were captured by the 
American 7th Army. 


May 4.—F.-M. von Kleist surrendered to the American 3rd Army. 
May 6.—Reichsminister Frank, former Gauleiter of Poland, and Col. 
Biichner, former aide to Hitler, were captured by the American Army. 
May 7.—Count Schwerin von Krosigk, broadcasting from Flensburg, 
said “The High Command has to-day, at the order of Grand Admiral 
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|)dnitz, declared the unconditional surrender of all fighting German 
troops. As the leading Minister of the Reich Government which the Grand 
Admiral has appointed for dealing with the war tasks I turn at this 
tragic moment of our history to the German nation. After a heroic 
tight of almost 6 years of incomparable hardness Germany has succumbed 
to the overwhelming power of her enemies. To continue the war would 
only mean senseless bloodshed and a futile disintegration.” 

The Government had been compelled to act “‘on the collapse of all 
physical and moral forces and to demand of the enemy the cessation of 
hostilities”, after the terrible sacrifices the war demanded, to save the 
lives of a maximum number of fellow countrymen. He then said that 
no one must be under any illusions about the severity of the terms to be 
imposed on them, and ‘‘we must face our fate squarely and unquestion- 
ingly”. They must accept that burden and stand loyally by the obliga- 
tions they had undertaken, but they must not despair and fall into mute 
resignation. ‘‘Let us preserve and save one thing,” he went on, “‘the 
unity of ideas of a national community which in the years of war have 
found their highest expression in the spirit of comradeship at the front, 
and readiness to help one another . . . In our nation justice shall be the 
supreme law and the guiding principle. We must also recognize law as 
the basis of all relations between the nations. We must recognize and 
respect it from inner conviction. Respect for treaties will be as sacred 
as the aim of our nation to belong to the European family of nations, as 
a member of which we want to mobilize all human, moral, and material 
forces in order to heal the dreadful wounds which the war has caused. 


Then we may hope that the atmosphere of hate which to-day surrounds 
Germany all over the world will give place to a spirit of reconciliation 
among the nations without which the world cannot recover. Then we 
may hope that our freedom will be restored to us . . . We wish to devote 
the future of our nation to the return of the inmost and best forces of 
German nature, which have given to the world imperishable works and 


” 


values. ... 

Allied H.Q. Mediterranean announced the liberation of Pastor 
Nieméller from a camp near Obbiaco. A Russian report stated that 
Goebbels and his family had been found dead in Berlin, their deaths 
being due to poison. 

Allied Supreme H.Q. announced the capture of an order signed by 
Himmler on April 14 that no prisoners in Dachau camp “shall be 
allowed to fall into the hands of the enemy alive”. The camp must be 
evacuated “immediately”. 

Flensburg radio announced that on May 4 Admiral Dénitz ordered 
l-boats to cease hostilities and start for home ports. 

F.-M. Montgomery met Marshal Rokossovsky at Wismar. 


GREAT BRITAIN. April 24.—The Ministry of Food announced that 
stocks of a special type of predigested food had been sent to the Con- 
tinent ready for the liberation of Western Holland. 


April 25.—On the invitation of Gen. Eisenhower, a delegation 
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including 12 members of the War Crimes Commission and _ allied 
military officials left England to visit the German concentration camps. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced the Budget in the 
House of Commons, and, in his speech, made the following points: 
(1) During 1944-5 expenditure totalled £6,063 million, £126 million 
more than the 1944 Budget estimate. (2) The estimated Inland 
Revenue of £2,000 million was exceeded by £29,000. Total revenue 
exceeded the estimates by £135 million. (3) Expenditure exceeded 
revenue by £2,825 million, or {11 million less than the Budget estimate. 
(4) During 1944-5, 53 per cent of total expenditure was met out of 
revenue. (5) During the 5} years of war up to March 31, 1945, total 
expenditure amounted to £27,400 million, 49 per cent being met out of 
current revenue, while £14,300 million was borrowed. (6) A Double 
Taxation Treaty had been concluded with the U.S.A. (7) During 1944 
local cash expenditure of £716 million was incurred in Asia and Africa. 
The total of such expenditure over three years amounted to £1,989 
million. (8) Liabilities to oversea creditors exceeded {£3,000 million, 
and the amount was likely to rise to £4,000 million before the need was 
satisfied. (9) The Debt charge for 1945-46 was estimated at £465 
million, and total expenditure at £5,565 million, or about {500 million 
below that of 1944-5. (10) The yield from income-tax was estimated at 
£1,350 million, an increase of £33 million over 1944-5. The total for 
Inland Revenue would be £2,065 million, and total revenue from all 
sources £3,265 million. The excess of expenditure over revenue would 
be £2,300 million, or £525 million less than 1944-5. 

April 27.—The report of the Parliamentary delegation which visited 
Buchenwald camp was published (Cmd. 6626). It stated that it was 
their unanimous opinion “that a policy of steady starvation and in- 
human brutality was carried out there for a long period”. 


April 28.—A statement by Mr. Churchill was issued reading, “It 
has been reported by Reuters that unconditional surrender was offered 
by Himmler to Britain and the U.S.A. only. Further, that Britain and 
the U.S.A. have replied saying that they will not accept unconditional 
surrender except on behalf of all the Allies, including Russia. 

“No doubt at a time like this all kinds of reports of proposals for 
German surrender from various parts of the German Reich are rife, as 
these are in harmony with the enemy’s desperate situation. His 
Majesty’s Government have no information to give about any of them 
at this moment. But it must be emphasized that only unconditional 
surrender to the three major Powers will be entertained and that the 
closest accord prevails between the three Powers.” 

April 30.—The Ministers of Production and of Food returned from 
the U.S. 

The Air Ministry and the U.S. Strategic Air Forces in Europe 
issued a joint statement in London on strategic bombing. 


May 1.—A preliminary statement by representives of Britain, 
Canada, and the U.S.A. on the conference in Washington on world 
supplies and distribution was issued in London. Attention was drawn 
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to the very low consumption levels in many parts of liberated Europe, 
and to the particular shortage in some parts, of meats, fats, oils, and 
sugar. 

May 2.—The Prime Minister, announcing the surrender of the 
German forces in Italy, told the House of Commons that the territory 
under Gen. Vietinghoff included northern Italy to the Isonzo river 
and the Austrian provinces of Vorarlberg, Tirol, and Salzburg, and 
portions of Carinthia and Styria. The number of troops concerned in the 
surrender was estimated to be nearly one million, constituting a record, 
he believed, for the whole of the war. Ever since the landing in Italy the 
Allied Army had had a marvellous record, and their successes had been 
attended by great effort and heavy losses. In June and July of 1944, 
nearly a whole Allied army was taken from the Italian Command, while 
the enemy’s forces were but slightly reduced. Recently, on the assump- 
tion that a decisive attack could not be launched, other divisions had 
been transferred to the Western front and to Greece. The remaining 
troops were composed of so many different nations that only a com- 
manding personality could have held and woven them together. There 
were British and Indian divisions, Poles, New Zealanders, the South 
African Armoured Division, United States forces, Brazilians, a negro 
division of U.S. troops, the Jewish Brigade, Japanese of American 
birth, and the free Italians. Their triumph, said Mr. Churchill, “brings 
to a conclusion the work of as gallant an army as ever marched, and 
brings to a pitch of fame the military reputation of a commander who 
has always, I may say, enjoyed the fullest confidence of the House of 
Commons”. 

The Minister of State, in answer to a question, said that the Govern- 
ment had continued to press the Soviet Government about the where- 
abouts of M. Witos and the other Polish Ministers who left Poland at 
the end of March for conversations with the Soviet authorities, but 
regretted that no reply had been received. In these circumstances he 
could give the House no assurance as to the safety of these persons. 
In reply to further questions, Mr. Law said that the Foreign Secretary 
had done and was still doing all he could to obtain information on this 
point from M. Molotov at San Francisco. 

Answering questions about the situation in Austria, Mr. Law said 
that the Chargé d’Affaires in Moscow was informed by the Soviet 
Government on April 26 that on the entry of the Red Army into Austria 
the Soviet commandant had been approached by Dr. Karl Renner with 
a suggestion for the formation of a provisional government. The 
Government instructed their Chargé d’Affaires to inform the Soviet 
Government that they would need time to consider the matter, since it 
concerned equally all four Powers who were to participate in the occupa- 
tion and control of Austria. The announcement of Dr. Renner’s Govern- 
ment’s establishment was issued on April 29, and the Government, 
together with the U.S. Government, with whom there was full agree- 
ment, were taking the matter up with the Soviet Government. The 
occupation of Austria would be effected by British, U.S., Russian, and 
French forces, and the different zones as a whole had been agreed, 
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The precise delimitation of zones in Vienna was under active considera- 
tion by the four Powers. 

On the question of Russian treatment of British prisoners of war, 
Mr. Law said that there were one or two matters on which the Govern- 
ment were not satisfied, and these were being taken up with the Soviet 
Government. 

Replying to a debate in the Lords on the position of German nationals 
in Britain, Lord Munster said that those at large were all making a sub- 
stantial contribution to the war effort. Aliens were not employed in 
Government departments unless they possessed special qualifications 
and unless no British subject was available. During the war consent 
had been given in the case of 83 aliens. In the B.B.C., where the same 
conditions applied, 66 Germans were employed in the monitoring 
services, and the total number of unnaturalized Germans on the statf 
was 136. Aliens were excluded from important posts on the output side. 
There was no large-scale infiltration of aliens into Government Depart- 
ments, and no fear that these Germans would prejudice the chances of 
full employment for serving men. 

May 3.—Mr. Churchill sent a message to the Italian Prime Minister, 
congratulating him on the liberation of Italy and, in particular, on the 
part played by the Italian regular forces and patriots. He looked forward 
to the time when Italy would work with the United Nations in the 
labours of peace. 

May 5.—Statement by delegation in San Francisco concerning 
arrest of Polish leaders. (see U.S.A.) 


May 6.—The commanding general of the United Kingdom Base, 
U.S. Army, stated that on the day that the presence of Russian citizens 
in U.S. prisoner-of-war camps in Britain was made known to the 
American Ambassador and himself, the Russians were relieved of 
prisoner-of-war status and given the same privileges as liberated U.S. 
prisoners of war. The Russian Ambassador to Britain and the Russian 
officer in charge of repatriation were notified of this action, and facilities 
were given to Russian officers on the repatriation commission to visit 
the camps. Of the 1,720 Russian citizens who had been under U.S. 
Army jurisdiction in Britain, all but 110, who were in army hospitals, 
had been handed over to the Russian authorities. 


May 7.—It was announced officially that May 8 was to be pro- 
claimed VE-Day, and that Mr. Churchill would announce this in a 
broadcast at 3 p.m. that day. Press reports stated that Gen. Jodl, the 
German Chief of Staff, had signed the unconditional surrender of al! 
German fighting forces at 2.41 a.m. that day at Gen. Eisenhower’s H.Q. 
at Rheims. Gen. Bedell Smith, Gen. Eisenhower’s Chief of Siaff signed 
for the Allied Supreme Command, Gen. Susloparov for Russia, and 
Gen. Sevez for France. 


GREECE. April 26.—The Prime Minister stated in Athens that his 
programme had the support of all main parties, including those of the 
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i.eft, the Communists making the proviso that their support depended 
upon the execution of their programme. The main item of the Govern- 
inent’s programme was to restore peace and to persuade the extremists 
on both sides that the bitterness of the past must be forgotten. 

Admiral Voulgaris added that he intended his Government to 
remain in office long enough to hold “popular consultations” (a 
plebiscite) prepared for by observers from all political parties. 

May 7.—Allied H.Q. Mediterranean announced the liberation by 
the 5th Army of Gen. Papagos and two other generals. 


HUNGARY. May 7.—Allied H.Q. Mediterranean announced the 
liberation by the 5th Army of Nikolas de Kallay, the former Prime 
Minister. 


INDIA. April 22.—The Government stated that it would implement 
its policy of industrializing India rapidly after the war. It would take 
over 20 important industries from the provincial governments, and give 
assistance to other industries which would be left to private enterprise. 

April 30.—The War Department announced that Sir Claude Auchin- 
leck, Commander-in-Chief, had left for London. 


ITALY. April 25.—The High Court sentenced to death Frederico 
Scarpata, an Italian informer and spy who had worked for the S.S. 
during the German occupation. 

The Government sent a ‘“‘solemn declaration” to the president of the 
San Franisco Conference and to each of the 46 delegations protesting 
against Italy’s absence from the Conference. 


April 28.—Mussolini and 12 members of his Cabinet were shot by 
partisans in a village on Lake Como, after being arrested in an attempt 
to cross the Swiss frontier. Their bodies were taken to Milan and 
displayed to the people. They included Farinacci, Scorza, Pavolini, 
and 13 other ex-Ministers, officials, propagandists, and personal 
followers of Mussolini. 

It was reported from Milan that Graziani, who had surrendered to 
the Americans at Cernobbio on Lake Como, was in American custody. 

April 29.—The instrument of surrender of all the Germans armies 
in Italy was signed at Caserta. 

April 30.—Starace was shot by partisans in Milan. 

The Committee of National Liberation in northern Italy issued a 
statement accepting responsibility for the execution of Mussolini and 
his companions, and declared that it was a “necessary conclusion to a 
phase of history which has left Italy in a state of material and moral 
ruin’’, 

May 1.—Rome radio broadcast a proclamation by Graziani calling 
on the Ligurian army to lay down their arms. 
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May 2.—The surrender of the German armies in Italy was an- 
nounced. ‘The terms imposed included: (1) unconditional surrender by 
the German C.-in-C., south west, of all forces under his command or 
control on land, sea, or air to the Supreme Allied Commander, Mediter- 
ranean theatre of operations, (2) the cessation of all hostilities on land, 
on sea, or in the air by enemy forces at noon May 2, 1945, (3) the im- 
mediate immobilization and disarmament of enemy ground, sea, and 
air forces; (4) an obligation on the part of the German C.-in-C. to carry 
out any further orders issued by the Supreme Allied Command, 
Mediterranean theatre, (5) the declaration that “The decision of the 
Supreme Allied Command, Mediterranean theatre, will be final if any 
doubt or dispute arises as to the meaning or interpretation of the sur- 
render terms”’. 

The signing took place in the presence of British, United States, and 
U.S.S.R. officers. One German representative signed on behalf of 
Gen. von Vietinghoff-Scheel, and the other on behalf of Obergruppen- 
fiihrer Karl Wolff, supreme commander of the S.S. and police and the 
German general plenipotentiary of the Wehrmacht in Italy. (see also 
Military Operations.) 

May 3.—Mr. Churchill’s message to the Prime Minister. (see Great 
Britain.) 

May 4.—The Popolo, referring to Mr. Churchill’s message on Italy’s 
future, said that it was a “clear allusion to the coming entry of Italy 
into the group of the United Nations, with all the enormous moral, 
material, political, and economic consequences which such a change in 
our international position logically implies”. 

It was announced in Rome that the Allied police had arrested more 
than goo people, with 1,000 million lire in their possession, who were 
trying to cross from Florence into newly-liberated territory without 
permission. 

May 7.—Representatives of the Central Committees of National 
Liberation and the leaders of the 6 parties represented in the Central 
Committee of the South met to discuss the question of forming a new 
Government. 


JAPAN. April 24.—The Foreign Minister said at a conference of 
“‘Greater East Asia Ambassadors” that the war situation was extremely 
grave, but they possessed the confidence and the wherewithal to ensure 
decisive victory. 

April 26.—The Domei Agency stated that as a result of Allied bombing 
attacks 510,000 houses had been destroyed in Tokyo (a quarter of the 
households) and 2,100,000 citizens rendered homeless. 

May 3.—The Prime Minister stated that Germany’s collapse had 
made Japan’s position in East Asia more difficult, but he was deter- 
mined to continue the war with all the resources at his disposal. 


May 6.—The Prime Minister told the press that Germany had com- 
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mitted a “flagrant transgression” of the Tripartite Pact by engaging in 
peace dealings with the U.S.A. and Britain without consultation with 
Japan, and the Japanese Government would reserve the right to free 
itself from the Pact and all political agreements entered into with 
Germany. 
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THE NETHERLANDS. May 3.—The Queen and Princess Juliana 
arrived in the country. 

May 5.—Gen. Blaskowitz, C.-in-C. of the German forces in Holland, 
after surrendering to Gen. Foulkes, commanding the Canadian rst 
Corps, said that he would deal with the Dutch S.S. and that he had 
already arrested 400 of them. 

May 7.—Mussert, the Dutch Nazi leader, was arrested by British 
troops at Utrecht. 


NORWAY. April 26.—It was learnt that the Government had replied 
to the Swedish Government that if Norway was to receive effective help 
from Sweden. it was necessary that preparations should be made 
immediately. 

May 7.—Broadcast messages from Allied-controlled Danish radio 
stations announced to the people the surrender of the German forces, 
estimated at 300,000 men. The German C.-in-C., in an order of the day 
broadcast by Oslo, announced that the Reich Foreign Minister had 
pronounced the unconditional surrender of all forces. The forces in 
Norway were undefeated, strong as before, and no enemy had dared to 
attack them. Yet they, too, would have to bow to the dictate of their 
enemy for the benefit of the whole of the German cause. They must 
bear themselves in an exemplary manner, “‘which even the grimmest 
enemy cannot but in all fairness appreciate”. 


POLAND. April 23.—Polish delegation’s statement in Moscow. (see 
U.S.S.R.) 

April 24.—Dr. E. Scherer, speaking in London on behalf of the 
Polish Council for the Rescue of Jews, said that between 5 and 6 
million European Jews had been exterminated by the Germans in and 
out of Poland. 

April 25.—It was learnt that the Primate, Cardinal Hlond, who 
had been imprisoned by the Germans, was free and had reached Rome. 

The Ministers of Public Administration and of Food were displaced 
by Communists, and another Communist appointed Under-Secretary 
for Labour and Welfare in the Lublin Administration. 

May 2.—Statement in House of Commons regarding whereabouts 
of Polish Ministers. (see Great Britain.) 
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May 6.—British and American statements regarding arrest by Soviet 
Government of Polish political leaders. (see U.S.A.) 

Soviet statement on arrest. (see U.S.S.R.) 

According to the information available Gen. Ivanov on behalf of 
Marshal Zhukov invited the Poles for talks with the Russians at 
Pruszkow. Three of the Poles arrived at the rendezvous on March 
27 and the others on the next day. They included M. Jankowski, Gen. 
Okulicki, M. Baginski, M. Czacinski, and M. Urbanski, the last 3 being 
the British Government’s nominees for a wider Polish Government. 

May 7.—A State Commission consisting of Soviet experts assisted by 
Polish, French, and Czechoslovak professors published a report on 
their investigation of conditions at Oswiecim concentration camp. 
They interrogated nearly 3,000 survivors and saw many documents 
and found that over 4 million people had perished there between 1941 
and the beginning of 1945. 

M. Mikolajczyk stated in London that the arrested leaders could not 
be accused of ‘diversionary acts’ against the Soviet forces, as they 
were sincere advocates of a Polish-Soviet understanding, and them- 
selves took the initiative to reveal the political parties in Poland. 


PORTUGAL. May 3.—It was learnt that the Government had 
decreed that all official flags were to be flown at half mast on account 
of Hitler’s death. 


May 6.—The Government seized all German diplomatic and official 
property on the ground that the National Government of Germany no 
longer existed. The German Legation, Consulate, and other official 
buildings were sealed and placed under guard. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. April 24.—The first meeting of the 
Standing Central African Council was held in Salisbury. Sir Campbell 
Tait, Governor of S. Rhodesia, presided, and the Governors of N. 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the Prime Minister of S. Rhodesia, and 
representatives of the Governments of the three countries attended. 


SPAIN. April 25.—The Fascist Republican Military naval and air 
attachés’ offices were sealed by the Madrid police. 

May 2.—Laval arrived in Barcelona by air and was arrested. The 
American Ambassador was understood to have made representations 
at the Foreign Office to urge that Laval be either ordered to leave the 
country or be imprisoned. 

May 7.—The Foreign Ministry informed the German Minister that 
relations with the Reich had ceased and that the premises of the 
Embassy, Consulate, and other centres must be vacated by 1 p.m. next 
day. 
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SWEDEN. April 29.—It was learnt that Count Bernadotte had 
returned to Stockholm from Germany on April 24. 

April 30.—It was authoritatively stated in Stockholm that on April 29 
Count Bernadotte renewed contact in Denmark with a representative 
of Himmler. 

May 7.—The Government broke off diplomatic relations with 
Germany. 


SWITZERLAND. April 24.—Marshal Pétain entered the country, 
and Laval tried to enter Liechtenstein but was turned back. 

April 27.—M. Herriot, M. Reynaud, M. Daladier, and Gen. Gamelin, 
who had been held by the Germans since the occupation of France, 
arrived in the country, according to reports reaching Paris. 

May 3.—The authorities refused to allow Rashid Ali to enter the 
country. 

May 4.—The President of the Confederation told the Federal Council 
that he had received a letter from Mr. Churchill thanking him and the 
Swiss nation for their services, particularly to British prisoners of war, 
carried out with the assistance of the International Red Cross. 

May 7.—A German aircraft landed near Berne and the crew were 
interned, and the Mufti of Jerusalem, who was a passenger, arrested and 
deported. 


U.S.A. April 24.—M. Molotov arrived in San Francisco. 

The Combined Production and Resources Board issued a statement 
in Washington saying that an acute shortage throughout the world 
in coal, textiles, lorries, and other products and necessities confronted 
the United Nations. 

April 25.—The San Francisco Conference opened. (see Special Note.) 

April 26.—M. Molotov told the press in San Francisco that “we shall 
do all in our power to solve the Polish question without unnecessary 
delay, and on the basis of the Yalta agreement’’. Although the Govern- 
ments of the U.S., Britain, and the U.S.S.R. were doing their best, he 
did not think that the problem could be solved without the Poles. The 
real point of issue was not between the Poles, but between the Allied 
Commission and the Poles. 

April 27.—Mr. Lyttleton, the British Minister of Production, called 
on the President. The President appointed Mr. Edwin Pauley to 
head the U.S. delegation on the Reparation Commission of the 3 
great Powers in Moscow. 

April 28.—Himmler’s offer of surrender to Britain and the U.S. (see 
Germany and Sweden.) 

It was officially stated in Washington that “no offer of unconditional 
surrender will be considered unless tendered to all the allies.”’ 
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April 30.—The Acting Secretary of State said in Washington that 
the State Department had been notified by the Soviet Government on 
April 27 that Dr. Renner proposed to form a new regime in Austria, and 
that the Soviet Government was not disposed to hinder this action. 
The U.S. Government refused to recognize the provisional Govern- 
ment set up in Vienna, and the statement added that the U.S. would 
consult with Russia immediately on the question of a new Government 
for Austria. 

Russian charges of U.S. violation of Yalta Agreement concerning 
prisoners of war. (see U.S.S.R.) 

May 3.—The State Department declared that the Russian charges 
that the United States had violated the Yalta Agreement concerning 
the repatriation of Soviet prisoners of war were unfounded. The 
U.S. had repatriated Soviet prisoners “as rapidly as shipping was made 
available by the Soviet authorities”’. 

May 5.—The following statement concerning Poland was issued by 
the British delegation in San Francisco: ““The British and U.S. Govern- 
ments have been making persistent inquiries of the Soviet Government 
about a group of prominent Polish democratic leaders who were 
reported to have met the Soviet military authorities in Poland for 
discussion at the end of March. They have now been officially informed 
by M. Molotov on behalf of his Government that these leaders have 
been arrested on a charge of ‘diversionary activities against the Red 
Army’. Mr. Eden and Mr. Stettinius immediately expressed their 
grave concern to M. Molotov . . . and asked him to obtain a full explan- 
ation concerning the arrest of the Polish leaders, a complete list of their 
names, and news of their present whereabouts. 

“The Foreign Secretary reported this most serious development to his 
Majesty’s Government and has informed M. Molotov that meanwhile 
he cannot continue discussions on the Polish issue.” 

The American delegation issued a similar statement. 

Soviet statement on arrest of Poles. (see U.S.S.R.) 

May 6.—United Kingdom Base U.S. Army’s statement on treatment 
of Soviet prisoners-of-war. (see Great Britain.) 

May 7.—The War Department announced that some 400,000 men 
would be left in Europe to occupy Germany, about 2 million would be 
discharged, and an army of 6 million sent against Japan. ‘Our best 
judgment”’, it said, “‘is that we can defeat Japan quickly and completely 
with an army which a year from now will number 6,968,000.” 


U.S.S.R. April 23.—Members of the Polish Delegation who concluded 
the treaty with the Soviet Union stated in Moscow that their close 
collaboration with the Soviet Union showed that they were in a mood 
for the reconstruction of the Polish Government on the lines suggested 
in the Yalta agreement. 

The President, M. Bierut, added that although a new Government 
could include opposition leaders, complete acceptance of the Yalta 
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decisions about Poland was necessary for coalition. There could be no 
co-operation with those who opposed the Provisional Government’s 
foreign and domestic policy. 

The Premier, M. Morawsky, stated that their treaty with the Soviet 
Union contained no secret clauses, and expressed hopes that the Soviet- 
Czechoslovak Pact would be developed into a tripartite agreement by an 
eventual Polish adherence. 


April 24.—M. Molotov in San Francisco. (see U.S.A.) 


April 29.—Formation of Austrian provisional Government an- 
nounced. (see Austria.) 


April 30.—M. Herriot arrived in Moscow. 

Gen. Golikov, in an interview with the Tass Agency published 
in Pravda, alleged that the British and Americans had violated 
the Yalta agreement concerning the repatriation and care of Soviet 
prisoners of war. Of 150,000 Soviet citizens freed by the Allies before 
they entered Western Germany only 35,000 had been repatriated, 
whereas all but a few of 64,188 British and American prisoners freed by 
the Red Army had been repatriated. He said that Allied authorities had 
not informed his representatives in England of certain camps where 
Soviet citizens were awaiting repatriation, and that they were being 
held together with German prisoners of war. Eight hundred officers, 
he alleged, had been removed from these camps to unknown destinations 
in the U.S., and 300 Soviet citizens had disappeared in England. 
Conditions in the Egyptian transit camps were described as highly 
unsatisfactory. 

May 1.—Marshal Stalin, in a May Day Order, stated that “The 
United Nations will destroy Fascism and German militarism, will 
severely punish war criminals, and will compel the Germans to com- 
pensate for the damage they caused to other countries. But the United 
Nations do not molest, and will not molest, Germany’s peaceful 
population if it honestly fulfils the demands of the Allied Military 
Authorities”’. 


May 3.—U.S. denial of Russian charges. (see U.S.A.) 


May 5.—British and American statement in San Francisco con- 
cerning arrest of Polish leaders. (see U.S.A.) 

The Tass Agency issued a statement referring to the questions raised 
in the House of Commons on May 2 concerning the missing Polish 
leaders and the rumours about shootings of Poles in Siedlce. It was 
said that the groups of Poles mentioned by the British consisted of 16 
people headed by Gen. Okulicki, about whom because of his “special 
odiousness” the British reports kept silent. ‘Gen. Okulicki’s group— 
and especially he himself—are accused of preparing diversionary acts 
in the rear of the Red Army, as a result of which more than 100 officers 
and men of the Red Army lost their lives”. This group were arrested by 
the military authorities and were in Moscow. They were also accused 
of organizing and maintaining illegal radio transmitters in the rear of 
the Soviet Armies, for which all of them, or some of them, according to 
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the results of the inquiry would be tried. British accusations of mur- 
ders of Poles in Siedlce and of the arrest of Witos were denied. 

May 6.—United Kingdom Base U.S. Army statement concerning 
treatment of Soviet prisoners-of-war. (see Great Britain.) 

Mrs. Churchill returned to Moscow from a tour of the Caucasus 
and South Russia. 

May 7.—Pravda published the report of the investigation of Oswiecim 
concentration camp (see Poland.) 


YUGOSLAVIA. May 4.—The news agency, referring to F.-M. 
Alexander’s statement, reported on May 3, that a New Zealand division 
had occupied Trieste and Gorizia, issued a communiqué from Supreme 
Headquarters saying that (1) Trieste and Gorizia were liberated by the 
Yugoslav Army; (2) Both towns were completely cleared of the enemy 
by their forces on April 30; (3) Some Allied forces had, without their 
permission, entered these towns, which might have undesirable con- 
sequences unless the matter were promptly settled by mutual agreement. 
(See also Military Operations.) 
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